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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

AN AUTHOR'S FAMOUS FRIENDS 1 

BY LA WHENCE GILMAN 



We should dislike to be great and famous and to have 
had conversations with Mr. Frank Harris; for we should 
fear, in that case, to incur the kind of immortality that has 
befallen many unsuspecting men of genius in the pages of 
Mr. Harris's Contemporary Portraits. " Behind his smil- 
ing amiability I divined a colossal conceit, quick to suspect 
and resent any lack of reverence," writes Mr. Harris. " I 
paid him compliments, therefore. . . . He lapped it all 
up with smiling satisfaction. ... At the end of our talk 
he showed himself most kindly, amiable. My praise must 
have been grateful to him." This is what has happened to 
Renan, who guilelessly sat for one of Mr. Harris's " Por- 
traits." To be sure, Renan is dead — as dead as Marley. 
But Maeterlinck is not; and when the author of Pelleas et 
Melisande turns eagerly to the fifteenth chapter of Contem- 
porary Portraits to find out what impression he made upon 
Mr. Harris, he will discover that when, for example, he in- 
cautiously praised Racine to his guest, he was uttering 
" complacent platitudes "; and that he displayed two pecu- 
liarly French traits which have their root in " a certain un- 
easy vanity." We shall not add to his discomfort by repeat- 
ing Mr. Harris's definition of these traits; though, on the 
whole, we should rather exhibit " an uneasy vanity " than 
wear an expression that could truthfully be described as 
" ineffective." This " fumbling ineffectiveness," by the 
way, was a surprise to Mr. Harris — Maeterlinck's writings 
do not, he admits, prepare one for fumbling ineffectiveness. 
But you never, of course, can tell. Here is the most 

1 Contemporary Portraits. By Frank Harris. New York, Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, 1915. 
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poetic and sensitive of modern thinkers displaying a chin 
" drowned in fat," the forehead " bulging," eyes that lose 
color in the light and " seem hard." But Maeterlinck, 
nevertheless, comes off rather better in this encounter than 
does poor Renan, who must be content to face posterity from 
out Mr. Harris's pages with a porky jowl, a pear-shaped 
stomach (" which appeared to keep his short legs apart "), 
ill-kept nails, long, untidy, dirty-grey hair, and a frock coat 
stained with grease. But then, as we observed, Renan is dead. 
And perhaps what Mr. Harris says in his preface about his 
quoted conversations with great men applies also to his 
descriptions of them. These conversations, he warns us, 
are not literally accurate. They are his recollection of what 
took place. " I pretend," he says, " to spiritual divination, 
and not to verbal accuracy. ' ' And, furthermore, it should be 
remembered that Mr. Harris is an artist, and is therefore 
immune from the prosaic restrictions as to veracious chron- 
icling which are imposed upon mere historians. We know 
this to be so, because Mr. Harris himself confesses it. "I 
am always artist rather than reporter," he tells us. He puts 
these portraits forth, therefore, as works of art: " ' Here,' 
I say to my readers, ' are some of the most noteworthy of 
my contemporaries as they appeared to me.' " 

The result is undeniably edifying. We cannot all know 
our great contemporaries as intimately as Mr. Harris has 
known his. Nor do they often unlock their hearts as Carlyle 
and Whistler and George Meredith and Matthew Arnold 
did to Mr. Harris. " I comforted him as best I could," he 
records in one passage of his reminiscences of Carlyle: a 
privilege the memory of which must be an inestimable com- 
fort to Mr. Harris himself. 

Mr. Harris has indeed been singularly fortunate in his 
intercourse with famous men. Renan plead with him for 
his opinion of the Vie de Jesus, and in turn elaborated for 
Mr. Harris his conception of Christ, despite the fact that 
Mr. Harris had been a little sharp with him. " His cawing, 
like a hungry baby-rook, for a morsel of praise, stiffened 
me," says our chronicler. Renan 's vanity was clearly not 
to his best interest: " It was not worth while," says Mr. 
Harris, " to try to correct his illimitable conceit." Mere- 
dith also, we find, was a tax upon Mr. Harris's patience, 
because he insisted that " abnormal immorality was a proof 
of degeneracy." He had been asked by Mr. Harris to sign 
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an appeal for the mitigation of Oscar Wilde's punishment, 
but Meredith refused. He seems to have entertained the 
quaint delusion that Wilde, having committed a crime, 
should suffer the legal penalty; and, further, he expressed 
the remarkable conviction (the absurdity of which Mr. 
Harris endeavored to point out to him) that " abnormal 
sensuality in a leader of men should be punished with se- 
verity." Meredith,, as thinker and man, died for Mr. Harris 
then, and our author's sorrow was embittered with im- 
patient disdain ; for some years he had no further communi- 
cation with Meredith. 

Mr. Harris's meeting with Browning was disillusionizing. 
He first beheld the poet at a large lunch party whereat Mr. 
Harris and an Earl and a prominent member of the House 
of Commons were present. Browning wore a red tie, and 
to Mr. Harris be looked commonplace. Later in the evening 
Mr. Harris met him. Browning seemed despondent, and Mr. 
Harris, ever a spiritual stimulant to genius, sought to en- 
hearten him — apparently with success; for "he appeared 
to be gratified." Mr. Harris carried away from his 
intercourse with the poet a conviction that Browning's be- 
liefs were a mere echo of his childhood's faiths; that his 
optimism was of health and sound heart rather than of in- 
sight. " His was a bookish mind, and apart from books not 
eventfully original." If Mr. Harris had not known his 
poetry, he might have met him and talked to him many times 
without, he believes, ever imagining that Browning was a 
man of any distinction of mind. " Of course," he concludes, 
with a touch of misgiving that is surely without warrant, 
" all this may well be my fault: something in me may have 
displeased him." Mr. Harris is too sensitive. 

It was also while eating that Mr. Harris met another 
famous English poet, Swinburne, with whom he dined at The 
Pines, in company with Theodore Watts (as he then was) 
about 1898. The dinner was plain, old-fashioned — there 
were two chickens, roast beef, apple pie, custard, and several 
bottles of Burgundy (Mr. Harris inexplicably says nothing 
about vegetables). Thus fortified, they discussed Hugo and 
Dumas, and Swinburne spouted French verse, crossing and 
uncrossing his legs rapidly, his fingers twitching and his 
head jerking about almost like an epileptic's. " He was evi- 
dently intensely excitable. ' ' Could he have foreseen, with the 
mystical prescience of the poet, Mr. Harris's future esti- 
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mate of him? For Swinburne, it appears, is not a man of 
real genius — merely " a creature of extraordinary talent" 
There was * ' no elevation in his mind " ; " no width of under- 
standing; no fertility of ideas." 

But Swinburne gets off very easily in comparison with 
Matthew Arnold. Arnold had asked Mr. Harris to advise 
him about his projected American lecture tour. Should he 
go or not? Mr. Harris was discouraging: "If your delivery 
is halting and slow, and your elocution faulty, they will 
probably go away to make lewd jests about you; in matters 
of art they are barbarians." Arnold was so disturbed that 
he exclaimed " Goodness me! " and confessed that he read 
even his own verses very badly: " I remember my wife used 
to say to me, ' I cannot bear to hear you read your verses, 
Matthew, you do mouth them so.' " Unhappy Arnold! he 
lives for us in Mr. Harris 's illuminating book as, poetically, 
" a graceful singer of commonplaces." As for " the truth 
about Matthew Arnold and his critical faculty," Mr. Harris 
gives it to us, ruthlessly: " Puritan prejudice and English 
propriety debase and degrade all Arnold's critical work." 
And, as if this were not enough, we find mixed with these 
things " the essential oiL so to speak, of British snobbery." 
Mr. Harris is convinced that Arnold could never have been 
a great critic; " but he might surely have reached somewhat 
the same level as Swinburne had not English Puritanism 
debased his judgment." But was it Matthew Arnold, or was 
it Swinburne, who wrote of Euripides that "asa dramatic 
artist — an artist in character, action, and emotion — the de- 
generate tragedian of Athens, compared to the second tragic 
dramatist of England [Webster] is as a mutilated monkey 
to a well-made man "? We disagree with Mr. Harris: we 
cannot believe that Matthew Arnold, under any circum- 
stances, could have reached that level. 

We wondered a little, in reading this book, as to the color 
of Mr, Harris's soul. Pursuing this speculation, we turned 
to that public confessional, the English Who's Who, to which 
Mr. Harris has confided the nature of his recreations : he is, 
it appears, ' ' a lover of books and men, who takes pleasure in 
the past by travelling and in the future by dreaming." No 
doubt we must be content with that. 

Lawbekoe Oilman'. 



